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A PLAIN AMERICAN 
IN ENGLAND 

For years I have wanted to write my 
autobiography, but there seems to be 
no precedent for any one to break out 
in self-praise unless the person is well- 
known to the public, like Julius Csesar, 
Mr. Pepys, Booker T. Washington, or 
Chimmie Fadden. I can hardly expect 
to rival in interest the personal history 
of royal and oil kings, but I am sure this 
sketch of one of the common people has 
the tales told by Julius surpassed for 
every-day interest though possibly it will 
be of less use in the schoolrooms. 

It's a great comfort, too, to have such 
a ^ood opportunity for the free and 
unfettered use of the pronoun " I. " When 
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you go into autobiography, you can just 
wallow in "I*s" and no one seems to 
hold you up to ridicule or criticize your 
taste ; and, now that type is set by machine, 
you needn't fear that the box of capital 
*'I's" will go empty in the type case. 

To begin at the beginning is, in my case, 
out of the question, because I was born 
in Brooklyn, and I was seven before I 
realized that when I travelled I should 
register from New York. 

In fact the first time that I attracted 
my own attention to myself was on the 
occasion of my initial journey to England. 
Up to that moment I had felt that I was 
like every one else; but when I tried to 
settle down for a few minutes in dear old 
England, I realized that there had been 

[4] 
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mighty few people in the world like me, 
and none had ever come to England. 
I am a great admirer of the English, and 
the more often I go to England, the 
more I appreciate the good qualities of 
the people: I think that they are the 
finest in the world. I frequently tell my 
British friends this, and they are so polite 
that they never contradict but admit 
at once that my assertion is the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth. Such a statement made to a 
Frenchman would cause him to shrug his 
shoulders and lead him to make depreca- 
tory remarks; but an Englishman is too 
honest and straightforward to permit 
himself to prevaricate on even so vital 
and personal a subject. 

[5] 
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I have no wish to thresh old straw, 
and I will pass over the familiar stories 
of one's first impressions in a strange 
land, which have been so thoroughly 
and correctly covered by Kate Douglas 
Wiggin in four volumes octavo, superbly 
illustrated, $5.00 net (postage extra), 
and say at once that I am not one to get 
riled because you are expected to chop 
oflf the head of your egg instead of break- 
ing it into a yellow and white mess in 
a tumbler. I can only suggest one change 
in connection with this egg business, 
and that would be a simple matter, viz., 
to cover the walls of the breakfast room 
with a white and yellow oilcloth, so that 
you can swing your knife freely at the egg 
head with a clear conscience, and not have 

[6] 
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to apologize to the hostess for leaving 
your breakfast autograph on her walls. 
But everything of this kind has been 
fully covered in books, as I have said. 
Even the pamphlet advertisements of the 
steamship companies give you some par- 
ticulars of how to manage. But there 
is one experience you may possibly have 
in England which, I am convinced, has * 
not been properly told about, and I 
propose to put the whole American public 
wise on this. 

THE COUNTRY HOUSE PARTY 

I had not been long in England (in auto- 
biographies you can always begin each 
sentence with an "I" if you wish, disre- 
garding all rules of the ^^ Ready Letter 

[7] 
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Writer*') before I was invited to a house 
party in the country. This sounded 
good to me. I had all my clothes pressed 
in London, went to the barber, visited 
a sweet girl graduate of a manicure and 
got my hands in a better condition than 
they have been since I had typhoid three 
years ago, refurbished my most dressy 
manner, took my pen in hand to 
thank the distinguished honourable lady 
and accepted. 

I was invited to be a "gun'' at this 
house party, but I declined this honour, 
because it sounded too expensive, and I 
wanted to save my goldpieces to help 
set up the maids and valets in a business 
of their own, on leaving the house. 

That was lucky for me, as I found that 

[8] 
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a "gun" has to fee the gamekeeper five 
pounds; and if he tries to catch the 
pheasants with his hands, as he easily 
might, it annoys the gamekeeper. He 
is a great man; even the host (his own 
boss, you understand) seems to be in 
awe of him. Speaking of pheasants 
and keepers, I am told, by one who knows, 
that I made a most fearful " break '' 
through asking a very simple question. 
I will humiliate myself again for the 
benefit of future generations of Americans. 
A friend for whom I have a great 
admiration took me to see a pheasant 
run. The place looked just like a big 
chicken yard such as we hftve at home. 
There were hundreds of the birds feed- 
ing on scraps and grain thrown to them 

[9] 
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by the keeper. I had seen strings of 
these birds hanging up in the markets 
for sale at low prices, had bought their 
eggs in the swell restaurants at high 
prices, and I naturally supposed that 
this trade was conducted like any other 
branch of the poultry business. When 
you have been in England a short time, 
you realize that you must approach the 
subject of trade or business with some 
delicacy; but I longed to know the 
modus operandi of poultry packing 
among the swells; I wondered if they 
could teach our Chicago stock-yards 
anything. So I asked the keeper in my 
broadest English: 

"How do you collect and ship these 
birds?'' 

[10] 
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"Collect 'em, sir!'' 

"Yes," I said, "how do you kill them 
and get them to market?" 

"We don't kill 'em. We send in 
beaters and shoot 'em — it's great sport, 
sir!" 

That seemed to me a disgusting propo- 
sition — to beat a flock of tame, harmless 
pets to death and shoot them beside — 
and I remonstrated: 

"Why don't you simply wring their 
necks with a quick twist of the wrist, 
insuring a rapid and painless death, and 
then " 

But my friend grasped me violently 
by the arm and drew me abruptly away. 
I felt badly about it, because this good 
and valuable host said it would be at 

[11] 
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least twenty years before he could look 
that gamekeeper in the face with tran- 
quill ity — and yet here is a point in 
English etiquette which no book that I 
have been able to find has even touched 
upon, and the most painstaking visitor 
might fall into error. 

But to return to the house party. 

It's a mistake to expect that when you 
go to a big English house the host and 
hostess will come to the door and wel- 
come you with an energetic outburst of 
enthusiasm and tell you how really 
terribly glad they are that you could 
come and ask how all the folks are at 
home. 

Nothing of the kind. 

They send a groom in a cart (no, not 

[12] 
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a hired man in a buggy), who looks and 
talks like a high church Episcopal min- 
ister. You can try to make friends 
with him if you want to, but it's no use; 
and when you get to the house a real 
flunky with white powdered hair meets 
you and passes you along to a maid or 
underman, who takes you to your room. 
These facts are all well known from the 
best English novels — but there are other 
points. 

Perhaps your first shock comes when 
the valet attacks your bag as though 
he were an American Custom House 
oflBcer on a Cunard dock. It is true 
that he does not scatter the things on 
the floor, but he opens your baggage 
as though it had always belonged to 

[13] 
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him. Your most sacred and private 
shortcomings in the way of worn under- 
clothes with large puflFed sleeves, while 
tight-fitting sleeves are now in fashion, 
and the patched suspenders which he 
misnames "braces," are rudely exposed 
to this stranger, and the tragic humour 
of the situation seems absolutely lost upon 
him. I laughed nervously to pass oflF my 
humiliation, and, to make talk, asked 
him if the bathroom was far away from 
my own room. 

I should explain that this country 
house was an enormous building; it 
looked to me about the size of the new 
Natural History Museum which, you 
remember, covers the west side of 
Central Park, New York. It had been 

[14] 
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erected by Henry VIII. in 1548, prob- 
ably as a cold-storage plant. I was 
there in June, 1909, and it was still 
freezing inside. Those old English 
builders knew more about preserving 
things cold than the Thermos Bottle 
people will ever find out. 

Bathrooms, I learned, even in an 
enormous house like this, are as scarce 
as sunshine in London in November. It 
could not be that they were missing for 
any lack of money, because it surely 
costs a small fortune to run such an 
establishment, and the proprietor must 
perforce be rich. I suppose it may be 
because the people fear that the plumbing 
will freeze. 

You soon begin to feel a little chill in 

[15] 
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these strange surroundings and fear that 
your hostess has regretted inviting you. 
I won't dwell upon the ensuing evening. 
They all intended to be polite, and per- 
haps cordial — they certainly were polite, 
but they forget to introduce me to any- 
body, or, at least, I thought they forgot; 
but I find introductions are not the thing 
in house parties. There is a sort of game 
of twenty questions, by which you find 
out who the people are without saying 
the wrong thing or asking any leading 
questions. It's a difficult game. 

Dinner at a house party is a sort of high- 
class ceremonial. At this time, if you 
have luck, you meet your host and hostess. 
You feel as though you'd like to slip into 

her hand a card on which you had printed : 

[16] 
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"Excuse me, but my name is Whitefield 
— I am that fellow who lives in Akron, 
Ohio, U. S. A., whom you invited to visit 

you." 

But this would do no good. If she 

remembers you, she won't give it away. 

You take your partner as for the waltz 

and march mto the dinmg room chatting 

easily and fluently with the lady to whom 

your hostess has oflFered you up as a living 

and nameless sacrifice. Of course, if you 

have taken a Scranton Correspondence 

School course in the novels of one A. 

TroUope, you will know that the animals 

go in two by two according to position — 

if you are a big swell, you head the march; 

if a moderate swell, you gravitate toward 

the middle; and if a plain scrub (in trade, 
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don't you know ?) you trail in like the last 
run of shad in May. 

No book, however, has told you that 
because you are American and have 
no rank, and wouldn't call the King 
your cousin you are likely to find your- 
self pushed up with the very elect, in 
an atmosphere so rare you can hardly 
catch your breath, much less an idea to 
help on with the nonchalant conversation 
with your lady partner. It's a terrible 
position for a free-born citizen of Akron, 
Ohio, to find himself in, with his country's 
reputation resting upon his shrinking 
shoulders. Our British cousins mean to 
do us honour, and while I appreciate their 
kindness, I would often have given my 
letter of credit to be back home, walk- 
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ing up Main Street among the rubber 
factories. 

At dinner I drew a charming and 
beautiful lady, and told her in a three- 
hour lecture all about New York, the 
high buildings, the theatres, and who 
were the best actors and actresses — 
to all of which she occasionally remarked, 
*^How interesting!" I found out after- 
ward that she was Cissy Loftus, and she 
was no doubt glad to get the facts about 
New York theatres. 

There is one good thing about English 
customs; you always know when it is 
time to go to bed. The butler or maid 
brings into the drawing room a tray of 
alcoholic drugs and hot water, sup- 
posed to cloud your brain for a good 

[19] 
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night's sleep and a gentle headache on 
waking. 

For myself, I passed into a dreamy 
slumber. I ceaselessly went over in my 
mind the idea that I had got into the 
wrong house party and that I was likely 
to be discovered at any moment, tagged 
with an AKRON, OHIO, U. S. A. label 
and shipped home. 

I was partly awake in the morning, 

when the door quietly opened and a young 

lady dressed in simple but becoming 

costume walked into my room. Her 

face was strange to me, I couldn't recall 

having seen her among the guests at 

dinner, and cold chills ran up and down 

my spine. I thought of her shrieks when 

she discovered that she had entered the 
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wrong room and that there was a real 
live man in the bed. I saw at once that 
the only chance to prevent trouble was 
to pretend to be asleep, so that when she 
should discover her mistake she could 
slip out and no one would be the wiser. 

It was a hard position, but I kept per- 
fectly still, hardly daring to breathe, 
and the goose flesh made my skin feel 
like coarse sandpaper. The lady was 
confoundedly deliberate; went fussing at 
the window, stirring around the room, 
and finally seemed to be standing by the 
bed looking at me. 

** Great Scott!" I said to myself. 
"They have queer guests in this house." 

It then began to percolate through 
my sleepy head that the lady couldn't 

[21] 
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have made any mistake in the room, and 
I opened my eyes and looked at her. 
She certainly was worth looking at, so 
refined and modest. I couldn't under- 
stand it at all, but I was for her! While 
1 was trying to think of something to say 
which should not sound too bromidic 
for what appeared to me to be so sul- 
phitic an occasion, she remarked, with 
a gentle and caressing voice: 

"Are you ready for your tea, sir?" 
Was I ready for tea at an eight o'clock 
daybreak ? I surely was. Tea or cham- 
pagne, chocolate eclairs or ice cream — 
that girl could have given me a cup of 
hemlock and I would have gulped it down 
with a swift impetuosity which would have 

made Socrates look like a cringing coward. 
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She glided out of the room, closing the 
door softly behind her; her motions were 
like those of a sylph on pneumatic roller 
skates. I didn't want to get up. If it took 
a week, I decided I'd wait for that tea, 
though I had never been taught to drink 
it before dawn at my mother's knee. 

While I was studying how we could 
introduce English customs into Akron, 
Ohio, and wondering if the alien labour 
contract would interfere, she came back 
with a dainty tray of tea and toast. It 
was last week's toast, but if it had been 
made of motor-tire fabric I would have 
eaten it. 

She put the tray down and looked at 

me with sweet gazelle-like eyes, and I 

was in too much of a flutter to trust 
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myself to speak. She was as calm as a 
fleecy cloud in a summer sky. 

"Would you like your bath, sir, and 
would you care for a tin of hot water?" 

By the Powers, this was almost too 
much! I longed to ask her if she would 
handle the sponge, leaving me to scam- 
per up and down my chest with the soap, 
or whether I was expected to do it all 
by myself. But she was gone again. 
I knew I couldn't have offended her, 
for I hadn't said a word — that was a 
comfort. 

I drank the tea and bit into the ancient 
toast. I waited in a fever of anxiety, and 
deeply regretted that I had left several 
coarse male undergarments in conspic- 
uous places around on the floor. If I 
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could make one dash and gather them 
into the bed with me, I'd feel more 
respectable; but as she never knocked, 
but came through the door like a beau- 
tiful and intangible shade, I dared not 
risk it. 

My hesitation shows how foolish it is 
to be a coward even in strange surround- 
ings. I could have licked up the whole 
room, swept the floor, washed the tea 
dishes, and retrieved my safe position 
in bed again before the door opened. 

Finally there appeared a huge, round, 

brightly polished zinc bath, borne aloft 

in the arms of this lady with the beautiful 

manners. The indignity of her doing 

such work was appalling, but I did not 

say what I thought, and she set the big, 
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lop-sided bread pan with flaring edges 
on the floor and put two pails of water 
beside it. 

THE ALLEGED ENGLISH COLD BATH 

I wish to stop here to give a valuable 
and private tip to be found in no other 
printed form. Every one knows about 
the tradition of the cold morning bath. 
All Englishmen mention the fact in a 
casual manner that they have had one 
at least once each day, but I have won- 
dered if they did not protest too much. 
How can any one prove that they actually 
get into this aforesaid cold bath? That 
a two-hundred-pound man can get into 
a zinc pan eighteen inches in diameter 

at the bottom, or prance about the great 
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bilge keel which surrounds it, does not 
seem reasonable. 

After getting out of a fairly warm bed 
many times, and trying to do acrobatic 
acts in tepid water with a damp atmos- 
phere of about 40 degrees, in a stone- 
walled room with the concentrated cold 
of four hundred or more long years, her- 
metically sealed in a musty old castle, 
I decided to fake the cold bath, as I 
now believe all Englishmen do. 

It's an easy game, and this is the way 

to do it. Jump from the bed and land, 

if possible, clear of the stone floor on 

any old stray rug or piece of carpet. 

Dress hurriedly and completely and draw 

a razor over your blue chop called a chin, 

staunch the blood with your own pocket 
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handkerchief — don't use the bath towel ; 
then drag the zinc bathtub to the centre 
of the floor, lay a bath towel or two 
spread out beside it, then throw the 
soap as hard as possible into the water 
six or seven times (this gives the ejffeet 
of a natural English bath splash), slap 
the ends of another towel in the water, 
wet your hands (no matter if it does 
make 'em ache — you must do this) 
and slap them on the towels to represent 
wet footprints. This done, you can 
look the world in the eye with a bright 
and shining morning face — the kind 
R. L. Stevenson refers to. 

But to return to my autobiography. 

The young lady looked at me sweetly 

and remarked: 
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"I cawn't find your boots, sir.*' 

I knew right away she meant shoes, 
but what the deuce she wanted with *em 
I couldn't think, and I made up my 
mind that I was not going to play the 
baby in this affair any more. 

"Would you like them?" I asked. 

"If you please, sir.'* 

I would have given that girl a collec- 
tion of coupon bonds if she wanted 
them, but I was suspicious about the 
shoes; they were not of her type. 

"What do you want with them?*' I 
said. 

" Why, to clean them, sir. I will have 

them ready as soon as you have finished 

your bath. You did not leave your 

boots outside yoiu* door last night.** 

[29] 
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Then I came to. My manhood asser- 
ted itself. 

"My dear young lady/' I said, "I 
won't have you or any other woman black 
my shoes. If I can't hire a man for the 
job, I'll do it myself. You have done 
too much for me already, getting up at 
midnight to make tea for me, lugging 
about that baby elephant's bath when 
you ought to be in bed and asleep your- 
self " 

I was going to say other things about 
English customs, when she looked 
alarmed, murmured "Oh, law, sir," and 
glided. 

I don't suppose there ever was a well- 
disposed American who composed a bet- 
ter collection of faux pas during a number 
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of English visits than this one. A dozen 
journeys have taught me something, 
though by no means all the things a visi- 
tor to England ought to know to hold 
up his head in good society. But at 
least I can say " Really'* with a rising 
inflection, and hold my eyebrows up 
indefinitely, and "Quite so," and the 
other every-day phrases. I have studied 
this matter carefully, and I prepared a 
large book called "How to Be a Gen- 
tleman though Born a Mucker,'* and 
submitted the manuscript to an American 
publisher. I knew it would be popular 
if only I could get it printed, and I 
have at least a thousand friends who 
would buy copies; but the publisher 

declined it because he said it would have 
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no sale, "Gentlemen," he argued, 
"would not need to buy such a volume, 
and muckers wouldnH because they never 
had any ambition to become gentlemen." 

MATTERS PRACTICAL 

The most fearful anguish I suffered 
while in England was not from the cold 
in the houses, or the tin sheets they put on 
their venerable beds to sleep between, but 
from the idea of tips — not the actual 
tips, but the idea and diflSculty of giving 
to the servants before the eyes of a 
respectable family in a prosperous Eng- 
lish home where no outside money assis- 
tance is really needed. It is not because 
I am mean — I'd be glad to send the 

host a check to help pay the expenses, 
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which I am sure must be very large for 
week-end visits — but the practice of 
facing each individual servant and pre- 
senting him or her with pieces of money, 
which you feel quite sure such high-class 
and prosperous-looking people will refuse, 
is to me a heart-breaking matter. 

That one's money is never refused 
does not dispel the fear that you are 
doing the right thing in the wrong 
way; and the diflSculty of deciding how 
much to give, and the inevitable giv- 
ing of gold because you have nothing 
but sixpences in your pocket, does not 
add to the pleasure. I always begin to 
worry on this subject when I accept an 
invitation; even a luncheon or dinner 

appalls me when the servants stand 
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around in that casual maimer under the 
very eyes of your entertainers, looking 
for financial scraps. 

In my book of etiquette, which I have 
begun to fear will never be published, 
this paragraph appears: 

"The first and noblest duty of a host is to 
make his guest feel superior to the butler, 
even though there be a * second man."* 

I contend that this admirable purpose 
is impossible of accomplishment unless 
the matter of tip relationships is imme- 
diately put upon a solid and well-under- 
stood basis. 

I respectfully suggest to English fami- 
lies that a printed circular be given to 
the arriving guest in an English house. 

reading something like the following, 
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SO that the callow American, or other 
inexperienced visitor, may start as nearly 
even as possible with the regular British 
week-end roimder: 

TO VISITORS — ESPECIALLY 
AMERICANS 

In order that our guests may feel that our home 
is entirely theirs, we have set down some inform- 
ation which we hope may add to their comfort. 

High Castle was built in the time of the Nor- 
mans {or Celts, or Picks, or Axes, or whatever 
the name of the by-gone race which stuck 
together the said castle). It is one of the most 
characteristic structures — (here follow with a 
fvU description of the plaice, so that the guest may 
know where he is at. Mention the fact that it 
has been in the family so many hundred years. 
If the castle is really ancestral — honest injun — 
change the word "the'* before family to *'my**; 
otherwise *'the'* will do very well). 

The household bathroom may be reached 
by descending the narrow stone steps from the 

[351 
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second floor back of the north battlement. Fol- 
low the wall in a southeasteriy direction until 
you come to the armour gaUery, then turn sharply 
to the left and follow the corridor to the top. 
Open the door at the end of this long hall and 
take a half-flight of stone steps (OUver Cromwell 
once kissed a serving maid in this dark passage) 
on the right, and pass into the open hall at the 
end. You will easily discover the bathroom 
because it is the fourth door from the mullion 
window, a beautiful piece of glass of Charles II. *s 
time. 

Another, but perhaps less simple, way of 
reaching the bathroom is (then give it to him). 

We r^ret that the pernicious custom of tip- 
ping prevails in England. We have set our 
faces against it, but think it our duty to tell what is 
customary in such a home as High Castle. 

The household is divided into three general 
departments — the service of the hall and dining 
room, the bed chambers and kitchen department, 
and the garden and stable. Under the first 
head are the following persons who will accept 
gratuities: 
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MileSy the head butler. Price for one meal, 
a 10-shilIing piece. For a week-end, a sovereign. 
For a fortnight's stay, from £2 to £5. 

Scrubbs, second man. The one with ^ dress- 
suit which looks fairly seedy in the sunlight, but 
fine at night. Half what you give Miles. 

Pumps, third man. Same as second. 

First parlor maid. Prom 5 to 10 shillings. 

Second parlor mxiid. From 3 to 6 shillings. 

Third parlor maid. From 2 to 4 shillings. 

The valet, who oversees you. £\. 

The chef. £1. 

The second chef. 10 shillings. 

The kitchen maid. 5 shillings. 

The tweeny (this is the maid who stands be- 
tween cook and kitchen maid). 3 shillings. 

Your chamber muid. 10 shillings. 

The coachman. 10 shillings. 

The groom who drives you back after coach- 
man has touched you coming. 5 to 10 shil- 
lings. 

Three footmen. 5 shillings each. 

The gardener. 10 shillings. 

Three under gardeners. 5 Shillings. 

The post boy. 2 shillings. Etc., etc., etc. 
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I do not attempt to complete this list 
of first aid to the visitor, because I am 
still studying the subject and I can never 
get two English people to agree on what 
is the proper sum for the various ser- 
vices which the maids and men do or do 
not render to you. But a full list of hints 
like this outline, including the hired men 
connected with the shooting department, 
given to the visitor fresh from Ohio, 
would be like manna in the wilderness. 

I will add one more paragraph from 
my unpublished book already referred to : 

Don't prepare your best manner for break- 
fast in an English country house. Apparently 
the host is ashamed of having breakfast at all — 
it's a low meal. Stay in bed as long as you can 
possibly stand it. Drink your tea, splash about 
in your tinware, dress and undress two or three 
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times, if you like; and just as you have figured 
it out that the boys at home in Akron, O., have 
about broken the back of a good morning's 
work, go downstairs to the breakfast room — if 
you can find it. You will discover the butler 
in shirt sleeves and looking so sleepy and untidy 
that you wonder you ever feared him. 

On the sideboard you will find food, hot and 
cold, in silver, copper, or tin dishes, according 
to the master's prosperity; and coflfee, or more tea 
— the chances are more tea. This tea business 
is an ancient British rite, very much like the 
Moor's five daily prayer periods. Every person 
in the whole of the British Isles when he or she 
first opens his or her eyes in the morning thinks: 
"Now, where shall we have our tea to-day?" 

But to return to breakfast. You are to help 
yourself to all these eatables. No one will try 
to persuade you to ** have one more cup of our 
excellent coflfee," or press you to try our new 
fresh-laid eggs, or ask you if you slept or only 
shivered during the long night in your ice chest. 
No servant will bother you until you are ready 
to leave. A real gentleman shows himself at 
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breakfast by the contemptuous manner of ereet- 
ing the Enjiish morning as an unexpected iSult. 
If another guest appears at the breakfast table, 
growl at him and say: *^ Beastly morning." That 
will be about all. 

I hope nothing I have said will give the 
impression that our English cousins are 
not the most kindly people in the world. 
They are hospitable, wonderfully so. 
I have written my book, "How to be a 
Gentleman though Born a Mucker,'* 
only that one may enjoy a visit by under- 
standing all the rules of their game. I 
am not sure, for my part, that the Eng- 
lish system is not in most respects better 
than our strenuous over-attention, which 
so often makes a guest and the host 
extremely weary, and a visit a burden 

to the flesh. 
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With the help of my book — when it 
is published — the most inexperienced 
American visitor from the furthermost 
Western state can conduct himself with 
a self-possession which will cany him 
through the most frigid and trying 
adventures. ^ 
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